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We  built  and  tested  a  subterranean  thermoelectric  power  source  that  converts  diurnal  heat  flow  through 
the  upper  soil  layer  into  electricity.  This  paper  describes  the  operation,  design,  and  performance  of  the 
device.  Key  features  of  the  power  source  include  the  use  of  bismuth-telluride  thermopiles  optimized 
for  small  AT  and  aerogel  insulation  to  minimize  thermal  losses.  The  device  weighs  0.24  kg  and  was 
designed  with  a  flat  form  factor  measuring  12  x  12  x  1.7  cm  to  facilitate  modularity,  packing,  and  assem¬ 
bly  into  larger  arrays.  One  full  year  of  field  testing  was  performed  between  June  2009  and  May  2010  in 
Albuquerque,  New  Mexico  where  the  device  generated  an  average  power  output  of  1.1  mW.  The  season 
with  the  highest  performance  was  spring  (March-May)  while  the  season  of  lowest  performance  was 
winter  (November-January).  During  May  2010,  the  device  generated  an  average  power  of  1.5  mW  and 
a  peak  power  of  9.8  mW  at  9.3  V.  Ten  years  of  continuous  operation  at  1.1  mW  would  yield  an  energy 
density  and  specific  energy  of  1384  Wh/L  and  1430Wh/kg  respectively,  which  is  competitive  with 
chemical  batteries  and  is  orders  of  magnitude  greater  than  published  subterranean  and  ambient  thermo¬ 
electric  harvesters.  Numerical  simulations  show  that  performance  is  sensitive  to  the  thermal  properties 
of  the  soil  and  environmental  conditions.  This  class  of  energy  harvester  may  provide  an  option  for  sup¬ 
plemental  power,  or  possibly  primary  power,  for  low  power  remote  sensing  applications. 

©  2012  Elsevier  Ltd.  All  rights  reserved. 


1.  Introduction 

Chemical  batteries  are  the  power  source  of  choice  for  many 
unattended  ground  sensor  systems  [1,2]  due  to  their  maturity, 
low  cost,  ruggedness,  and  reliability.  A  drawback  to  batteries  in 
these  applications  is  that  replacement  or  recharging  may  not  be 
feasible  because  access  to  remote  sensors  after  deployment  can 
be  challenging  or  impossible.  A  popular  approach  to  extending 
battery  life  is  using  commercially  available  solar  cells  to  provide 
supplemental  power  [3-5].  However,  there  are  situations  where 
the  use  of  solar  cells  is  not  feasible.  An  alternative  to  solar  power 
is  the  use  of  thermoelectric  energy  harvesters  that  convert  envi¬ 
ronmental  temperature  differences  into  electricity.  Although  ambi¬ 
ent  thermoelectric  power  sources  have  not  yet  realized 
commercial  use  due  to  low  conversion  efficiencies  compared  to 
solar  cells  [6,7],  there  are  circumstances  where  thermoelectric  har¬ 
vesters  offer  a  unique  solution  when  batteries  or  solar  cells  are  not 
operationally  feasible.  In  this  paper  we  propose  a  subterranean 
thermoelectric  harvester  driven  by  diurnal  temperature  fluctua¬ 
tions  in  the  upper  soil  layer. 
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The  basic  architecture  of  a  subterranean  harvester  consists  of 
thermoelectric  modules  (thermopiles)  attached  to  hot  and  cold 
plates  that  are  separated  by  thermal  insulation.  Diurnal  tempera¬ 
ture  fluctuations  in  the  environment  induce  thermal  gradients  in 
the  soil  which  are  converted  into  electricity.  Since  diurnal  heat 
fluxes  are  small  within  the  upper  soil  layer  (2-15  mW/cm2  during 
the  day)  [8],  the  temperature  differences  (AT)  that  can  be  devel¬ 
oped  across  a  thermopile  are  also  small.  It  is  critical  that  the  power 
source  is  designed  to  maximize  AT  across  the  thermopiles  given 
that  thermoelectric  conversion  efficiency  is  dependent  on  AT  [9]. 
Thermal  losses  between  the  hot  and  cold  plates  should  be  mini¬ 
mized  using  low  conductance  insulation  and  the  geometry  of  the 
thermopile  and  plates  must  be  optimized  for  maximum  efficiency 

[10] .  It  is  important  to  determine  the  expected  soil  characteristics 

[11] ,  soil  interaction  with  the  plates  [12],  and  thermal  conductance 
of  the  thermopile  [13]  in  order  to  optimize  performance.  Literature 
also  emphasizes  that  the  depth  of  the  lower  heat  plate  can  be  de¬ 
signed  to  maximize  AT  [14].  In  addition  to  subterranean  operation, 
similar  design  principles  could  be  applied  to  energy  harvesting  at 
the  air/water  interface  in  aquatic  environments  [15]. 

A  few  examples  of  subterranean  thermoelectric  harvesters  do 
appear  in  the  literature.  Calculations  for  one  device  indicate  a  peak 
power  output  on  the  order  of  0.40  mW  [16]  while  another  device 
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generated  a  peak  of  0.10  mW  at  100  mV  [17].  Power  output  was 
limited  in  both  of  these  devices  because  the  thermopile  and  insu¬ 
lation  were  not  optimized.  There  is  a  body  of  work  in  the  literature 
showing  that  subterranean  harvesters  have  achieved  a  peak  power 
near  10  mW  at  battery-like  voltages  [18,19]  and  an  average  power 
output  in  the  milliwatt  range  [20].  High-aspect  ratio  thermoelec¬ 
tric  elements  are  the  key  to  maximizing  conversion  efficiency  from 
small  temperature  differences  while  generating  a  battery-like 
voltage.  Optimized  thermopiles,  used  in  [20],  have  been  fabricated 
containing  thousands  of  elements  exceeding  1  cm  in  length  with 
leg  widths  less  than  100  pm  [21].  Thermopiles  designed  for  use 
in  cooling  applications  have  also  been  evaluated  for  autonomous 
power  [22].  This  study  shows  that  large  heat  fluxes,  on  the  order 
of  1000  mW/cm2,  are  required  to  generate  2  V  because  the  element 
aspect  ratio  is  not  optimized  for  small  AT.  Such  large  heat  fluxes 
are  not  to  be  found  in  the  upper  soil  layer.  The  objective  of  our 
work  was  to  design,  model,  and  test  a  subterranean  thermoelectric 
harvester  that  is  optimized  for  small  AT  operation  and  maximizes 
energy  density  and  specific  energy.  The  harvester  was  initially 
characterized  in  a  laboratory  setting  and  subsequently  tested  for 
one  full  year  in  a  field  environment.  Experimental  results  are 
compared  with  simulations,  batteries,  and  thermoelectric  ambient 
energy  harvesters  from  the  literature. 

2.  Operation 

The  earth’s  surface  temperature  increases  as  solar  heat  pene¬ 
trates  the  upper  soil  layer  throughout  the  morning  hours.  A  posi¬ 
tive  voltage  is  generated  during  this  time  as  a  thermal  gradient 
develops  across  the  buried  power  source.  The  largest  heat  flow 
and  temperature  difference  occur  near  midday  resulting  in  the 
maximum  voltage  and  power  output.  The  thermal  gradient 
decreases  in  the  upper  soil  layer  throughout  the  afternoon  hours 
and  eventually  reverses  during  the  early  evening  as  heat  is  rejected 
to  the  atmosphere.  During  this  time,  the  voltage  output  decreases 
until  the  polarity  reverses.  The  largest  nighttime  heat  flow  and 
temperature  difference  occur  near  midnight  resulting  in  the  max¬ 
imum  negative  voltage.  Excellent  diagrams  of  the  day  and  night 
heat  exchange  processes  in  the  upper  soil  layer  are  shown  in 
[23].  A  subterranean  thermoelectric  harvester  exploits  the  oscillat¬ 
ing  heat  flux  within  the  upper  soil  layer. 

3.  Design  and  fabrication 

Fig.  1  shows  a  schematic  cross-section  of  a  unit  cell  during 
daytime  operation  (not  to  scale).  The  device  consists  of  five  key 
components:  a  hot  side  plate,  thermopile,  cold  side  plate,  thermal 
insulation,  and  an  environmental  barrier.  Four  unit  cells  were 
assembled  into  an  array  to  build  a  thermoelectric  power  source 
(TPS)  assembly.  The  TPS  is  designed  to  generate  single-digit 
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milliwatts  at  a  battery-like  voltage  while  minimizing  weight  and 
volume.  Each  unit  cell  has  an  optimum  cross  sectional  area  of 
6  x  6  cm  that  maximizes  power  density.  As  such,  the  hot  and  cold 
plates  of  the  four-cell  TPS  measure  12x12  cm.  The  resulting  TPS 
geometry  has  a  relatively  flat  form  factor  and  does  not  rely  on 
exchanging  heat  with  the  constant  temperature  soil  depth. 

Bismuth-Telluride  (Bi2Te3)  was  chosen  as  the  thermoelectric 
material  for  its  superior  conversion  efficiency  in  the  expected  tem¬ 
perature  range  compared  to  other  bulk  materials.  The  thermoelec¬ 
tric  element  geometry  and  number  of  couples  was  optimized  for 
maximum  efficiency  when  AT  =  20  °C  and  Vioad  =  10.6  V  with  the 
four  thermopiles  connected  in  series.  Each  thermopile  contains 
1296  elements  (630  couples)  each  measuring  0.30  x  0.30 
x  13  mm.  This  high-aspect  ratio  (L/A  =  144  [1/mm])  is  critical  to 
maximizing  conversion  efficiency  when  the  available  heat  flux  is 
small  and  battery-like  voltage  is  required.  We  note  that  the  num¬ 
ber  of  couples  is  slightly  less  than  half  the  number  of  elements 
due  to  a  wiring  scheme  devised  to  aid  fabrication.  The  elements 
are  bonded  together  into  a  robust  monolithic  array,  as  seen  in 
Fig.  2,  using  a  polymer  binder  whose  width  is  kept  to  a  minimum 
to  reduce  parasitic  thermal  losses.  Elements  within  each  thermo¬ 
pile  are  connected  in  series  using  electroplated  metallic  contacts. 

Anodized  6061 -T6  aluminum  was  chosen  as  the  plate  material 
for  its  corrosion  resistance  and  high  thermal  conductivity  to  den¬ 
sity  ratio  (0.84  for  6061 -T6  compared  to  .45  for  Cu  and  0.53  for 
Mg  AZ31B).  The  thermopiles  are  mechanically  robust  and  act  as 
structural  members  between  the  heat  plates  which  means  the 
thermal  insulation  is  not  required  to  be  load  bearing.  As  a  result, 
Aerogel  filled  with  silica  and  titania  powder  was  chosen  as  the 
insulation  material  for  its  low  thermal  conductivity  (0.012  W/m  K 
at  STP)  and  density  (0.24  g/cm3).  A  low  thermal  conductivity  insu¬ 
lator  is  critical  for  concentrating  heat  flow  through  the  thermo- 


Fig.  2.  Monolithic  Bi2Te3  thermopile. 


Fig.  1.  Unit  cell  schematic. 


Fig.  3.  Thermopiles  bonded  to  the  heat  plate. 
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Fig.  4.  Assembled  TPS.  FiS-  6‘  Power  curve' 


piles.  The  TPS  is  assembled  by  first  bonding  four  thermopiles  to  the 
heat  plate  using  ceramic  filled  epoxy.  Ceramic  filler  reduces  the 
thermal  drop  across  the  interface  bond  without  shorting  the  ex¬ 
posed  electrical  contacts.  Fig.  3  shows  the  bonded  thermopiles 
with  wires  routed  to  a  connector.  The  thermopiles  can  be  wired 
in  a  series  or  parallel  combination  to  build  either  current  or  volt¬ 
age.  An  aerogel  insulator  is  placed  within  this  assembly,  the  ther¬ 
mopiles  are  coated  with  ceramic  filled  epoxy,  and  the  second 
heat  plate  is  attached.  The  perimeter  of  the  TPS  is  wrapped  with 
a  5  mil  thick  Kapton®  film  and  sealed  with  epoxy  to  provide  an 
environmental  barrier.  Finally,  the  entire  part  is  baked  at  100  °C 
for  24  h  to  fully  cure  the  epoxy.  The  completed  TPS  (Fig.  4)  mea¬ 
sures  12  x  12  x  1.7  cm,  has  a  mass  and  volume  of  0.24  kg  and 
0.25  L  respectively,  and  an  internal  AC  resistance  of  6.4 1<Q  when 
the  four  thermopiles  are  wired  in  series. 

4.  Laboratory  testing 

We  performed  laboratory  testing  to  characterize  the  TPS  perfor¬ 
mance  within  the  range  of  operating  temperatures  expected  in  the 
field.  This  included  determining  the  optimum  load  resistance  and 
measuring  open  circuit  voltage,  load  voltage,  and  power  output 
as  a  function  of  temperature  difference.  Fig.  5  shows  the  power 
output  and  load  voltage  as  a  function  of  load  resistance  with  the 
four  thermopiles  connected  in  series.  A  constant  AT  =  20  °C 
(Th  =  40  °C  and  Tc  =  20  °C)  was  imposed  across  the  device  in  this 
test  while  the  load  resistance  varied  from  1  Q  to  100 1<Q.  Sufficient 
time  was  allowed  between  each  electrical  load  for  the  TPS  to  reach 
thermal  equilibrium.  The  data  shows  that  a  load  resistance  of 
8.4  kQ  maximizes  power  output  for  AT  =  20  °C.  Type  K  thermocou¬ 
ples  were  used  to  measure  the  hot  and  cold  side  temperatures.  The 


Fig.  7.  Electrical  performance  as  a  function  of  AT. 


thermocouples  were  individually  calibrated  against  a  NIST 
traceable  special  platinum  resistance  thermometer  having  an  accu¬ 
racy  of±0.010°C  which  resulted  in  a  thermocouple  uncertainty 
of  ±0.5  °C  (±1  °C  on  AT).  Voltage  was  measured  using  an  HP 
3457A  multi-meter  with  an  accuracy  of  ±0.002  V.  Fig.  6  shows  a 
power  curve  for  the  TPS  when  AT  =  20  °C  (TH  =  40  °C  and 
Tc  =  20  °C).  At  the  optimum  load  of  8.4  1<Q  (±8.4  Q),  the  load  voltage 
is  10.6  V  and  the  power  dissipated  across  the  resistor  is  13.4  mW 
(±0.014  mW).  Fig.  7  shows  open  circuit  voltage,  power  output, 
and  load  voltage  as  a  function  of  AT  for  a  fixed  8.4 1<Q  load  resis¬ 
tance.  The  cold  side  was  held  constant  at  20  °C  and  the  hot  side 
was  raised  in  5  °C  increments  to  50  °C.  This  data  shows  that 
battery-like  voltages  can  be  developed  from  small  temperature  dif¬ 
ferences.  The  loaded  and  open  circuit  voltages  are  5.4  and  9.9  V 
respectively  when  AT  =  10  °C.  Very  little  heat  is  required  (critical 
to  ambient  thermal  energy  harvesting)  to  generate  AT=10°C 
due  to  the  optimized  thermoelectric  element  geometry  and  low 
thermal  conductivity  aerogel  insulation.  Calculations  indicate  that 
a  heat  flux  of  just  5.3  mW/cm2  is  necessary  to  generate  AT  =  10  °C. 
The  TPS  efficiency  is  0.45%  when  AT  =  10  °C  based  on  a  calculated 
heat  input  of  0.76  W  and  measured  power  output  of  3.4  mW. 

5.  Field  testing 

After  laboratory  characterization,  the  TPS  was  moved  to  an  out¬ 
door  facility  for  continuous  testing  in  a  field  environment  on 
Kirtland  Air  Force  Base.  A  nearby  weather  station  recorded  hourly 
air  temperature,  wind  speed,  and  cloud  conditions  which  were 
subsequently  used  as  inputs  to  our  model  for  simulating  the  field 
tests.  The  unit  was  buried  under  approximately  1  cm  of  indigenous 
soil  and  Fig.  8  shows  data  for  load  voltage  and  power  output  of  the 
TPS  during  May  2010.  The  value  on  the  x-axis  describes  the  end  of 


Fig.  5.  Optimum  load  resistance. 
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Date  in  May 

Fig.  8.  Load  voltage  and  power  output  during  May  2010. 


Fig.  9.  Monthly  power  output  from  June  2009  to  May  2010. 


the  indicated  day  of  the  month.  Power  output  is  simply  calculated 
as  P  =  Vfoad/8400  Q  and  does  not  account  for  inefficiencies  that 
would  be  present  with  power  management  circuitry.  The  effect 
of  the  diurnal  temperature  cycle  is  clearly  seen  as  the  load  voltage 
oscillates  between  positive  and  negative  values.  The  peak  day/ 
night  voltage  averaged  7.2  and  -2.8  V  for  the  month,  while  the 
peak  day/night  power  averaged  6.0  and  1.1  mW.  Averaging  the 
power  over  the  entire  month  gives  a  mean  output  of  1.5  mW. 
The  peaks  occurred  at  midday  and  midnight  and  zero  output  oc¬ 
curred  at  4:00  pm  and  5:00  am.  An  analysis  of  the  data  shows  that 
18%  of  the  total  power  is  generated  between  4:00  pm  and  5:00  am 
when  the  voltage  output  is  negative.  Fig.  9  shows  the  average 
power  output  by  month  with  the  season  of  highest  performance 
generally  occurring  in  the  spring  (March-May)  because  the  diurnal 
temperature  fluctuations  are  the  largest  during  this  time.  On  a 
yearly  basis,  the  TPS  generates  an  average  power  output  of 
1.1  mW. 


Date  in  May 


1  2  3  4  5  6 

Date  in  May 


Fig.  10.  Measured  and  simulated  electrical  output  for  May  2-6,  2010. 


6.  Modeling  and  parameter  variations 

We  used  a  simple  one-dimensional  finite  difference  conduction 
model  to  predict  transient  temperatures  within  the  TPS  and 
surrounding  geologic  media.  Basic  heat  transfer  analyses  with  the 
incorporation  of  thermoelectric  ambient  energy  harvesters  have 
been  adequately  described  elsewhere  [8,13,18,19,24,25]  and  will 
not  be  elaborated  here.  Generally  speaking  though,  the  domain 
consists  of  five  layers  including  the  soil  covering,  upper  heat  plate, 
thermopile/insulation,  lower  heat  plate,  and  underlying  soil.  We 
utilized  an  adiabatic  boundary  condition  at  a  depth  of  five  meters 
to  approximate  the  constant  temperature  geologic  boundary  con¬ 
dition  of  the  soil.  Environmental  boundary  conditions  above 
ground  were  determined  via  data  from  the  nearby  weather  station 
and  estimates  for  solar  flux  were  based  on  a  simple  correlation  to 
account  for  cloud  conditions  (clear  was  100%  solar  flux,  scattered 
clouds  90%,  partly  cloudy  80%,  mostly  cloudy  50%,  overcast  30%, 
and  light  rain  10%).  Of  interest  to  the  reader  may  be  the  calculated 
thermal  resistance  of  the  TPS  in  the  open  circuit  condition.  The 
thermal  resistance  of  Rt h=  13  K/W  for  the  overall  device  is  quite 
high  given  the  low  aspect  ratio  (I/A  =  0.012  cm-1)  and  is  required 
for  generating  large  temperature  differences  from  the  small  diur¬ 
nal  heat  flux  in  the  upper  soil  layer.  The  thermal  resistance  of  a  sin¬ 
gle  thermopile  is  60  K/W  and  four  thermopiles  in  parallel  have  a 
value  of  15  K/W.  The  aerogel  insulation  has  a  thermal  resistance 
of  1 03  K/W.  The  effective  thermal  conductivity  of  the  TPS  is 
remarkably  low  at  just  0.10  W/mK.  This  value  is  similar  to  that  of 
common  materials  such  as  rubber,  wood,  and  leather.  In  the  open 
circuit  condition,  approximately  87%  of  the  heat  flows  through  the 
four  thermopiles  while  just  13%  flows  through  the  aerogel  insula¬ 
tion.  This  highlights  the  effect  of  the  low  thermal  conductivity 
insulation  given  that  it  occupies  93%  of  the  cross  sectional  area. 
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Table  1 

Simulations  of  surface  coverings  and  bulk  soil  conditions  in  July  2010. 


Case 

Peak  power  (mW) 

Covering 

Bulk  soil 

Baseline 

7.0 

1  cm  dry  sand 

Dry  sand 

1 

12.5 

1  cm  compact  soil 

Compact  soil 

2 

16.5 

1  cm  asphalt 

Dry  sand 

3 

25.2 

1  cm  asphalt 

Compact  soil 

4 

11.4 

5  cm  asphalt 

Dry  sand 

5 

17.5 

5  cm  asphalt 

Compact  soil 

Table  2 

Soil  properties  used  in  simulations. 

Property 

Dry  sand 

Compact  soil 

Asphalt 

P  (kg/m3) 

1515 

2000 

2100 

Cp  (J/kg  K) 

800 

1800 

900 

k  (W/m  K) 

0.27 

0.60 

1.0 

Emissivity 

0.50 

0.75 

0.95 

Accurate  simulation  results  require  a  stable  initial  condition  to 
build  in  the  correct  temperature  gradients  within  the  device  and 
the  underlying  soil.  We  chose  to  start  our  simulation  using  envi¬ 
ronmental  data  from  May  2,  2010  since  that  day  consisted  of  heavy 
overcast  and  light  rain.  This  allowed  our  simulation  to  establish  a 
fairly  benign  initial  condition  for  simulating  the  following  days. 
Fig.  10  begins  at  12:01  am  on  May  2  and  ends  at  11:59  pm  on 
May  6  and  shows  that  our  simulation  results  agree  well  with  our 
measured  voltage  and  electrical  power.  We  over-predict  the  peak 
power  on  May  3,  and  under-predict  the  peak  power  on  May  6. 
The  discrepancy  in  amplitude  is  likely  because  the  local  weather 
(most  likely  the  cloud  conditions)  at  the  test  site  did  not  agree  with 
that  recorded  at  the  nearby  weather  station.  The  soil  thermal  con¬ 
ductivity  may  be  an  additional  source  of  uncertainty  since  we  did 
not  measure  the  actual  soil  properties.  We  used  a  thermal  conduc¬ 
tivity  of  0.27  W/m  K  for  sand  [26]  which  is  comparable  to  values 
presented  for  arid  soils  [27-29].  Nevertheless,  the  model  appears 
to  closely  predict  the  shape  and  timing  of  the  data. 

We  determined  through  experimentation  and  numerical  simu¬ 
lation  that  TPS  performance  is  sensitive  to  the  type  of  covering 
and  underlying  soil  properties.  Our  simulations  show  that  increas¬ 
ing  the  soil  conductivity  improves  power  output  because  more  heat 
flows  through  the  device.  This  would  be  representative  of  soil  found 
in  more  temperate  climates.  We  also  show  that  power  increases  as 
the  thickness  of  the  soil  covering  decreases.  An  experiment  showed 
that  peak  power  doubled  in  July,  2010  when  the  1  cm  soil  covering 
was  replaced  by  a  thin  dusting.  Our  numerical  model  was  used  to 
simulate  the  effects  of  different  covering  and  underlying  soil  prop¬ 
erties.  Table  1  shows  the  results  from  these  simulations.  In  general, 
it  is  thermal  conductivity  that  varies  most  between  the  different 
cases.  It  is  important  to  note  that  material  properties  for  dry  sand, 
compact  soil  and  asphalt  vary  significantly  in  the  literature.  For 
example,  the  thermal  conductivity  of  asphalt  can  vary  from  0.8  to 
2.8  W/m  K  [30]  while  that  of  dry  sand  can  vary  from  0.2  to  1.6  W/ 
m  K  [27].  Table  2  shows  the  nominal  values  used  in  our  simulations. 
Asphalt  has  been  evaluated  for  thermal  energy  harvesting  applica¬ 
tions  [31  ]  and  was  chosen  as  a  representative  covering  for  installing 
the  TPS  in  a  robust  manner  such  as  within  a  paved  road. 

Table  1  shows  that  peak  power  increases  as  the  thermal  con¬ 
ductivity  of  the  covering  and/or  the  underlayment  increases  from 
dry  sand,  to  compact  soil,  to  asphalt.  The  power  level  is  shown  to 
be  significant  even  when  the  thickness  of  the  asphalt  covering  is 
increased  from  1  to  5  cm.  We  also  examined  using  four  copper 
spikes  measuring  1  cm  in  diameter  and  20  cm  long  to  heat  sink 
the  TPS  to  cooler  soil.  Using  copper  spikes  resulted  in  an  improve¬ 
ment  of  85  percent  in  power  compared  to  the  baseline  prototype; 
however,  this  approach  adds  0.56  kg  and  0.063  L  to  the  TPS.  Corn- 


Table  3 

Comparison  of  primary  batteries  with  the  TPS  at  10  years. 


Technology 

Wh/L 

W  h/kg 

TPS  baseline 

387 

400 

Case  1 

692 

715 

Case  2 

900 

930 

Case  3 

1384 

1430 

Case  3  w/spikes 

2079 

808 

Li/SOCl2 

1100 

590 

Li/CF* 

635 

250 

Zn-Air 

1300 

370 

Table  4 

Comparison  of  thermoelectric  ambient  energy  harvesters  with  the  TPS  at  10  years. 


Technology 

Wh/L 

W  h/kg 

TPS  Case  3 

1384 

1430 

Device  1  [33] 

259 

N/A 

Device  2  [18,20] 

58 

52 

Device  3  [17] 

12 

2 

Device  4  [16] 

1 

1 

bining  case  3  with  copper  spikes  increased  peak  power  by  nearly  a 
factor  of  7  to  46.6  mW. 

7.  Comparisons 

Table  3  gives  a  comparison  of  TPS  energy  density  and  specific 
energy  at  10  years  with  that  of  four  primary  battery  chemistries 
[32].  This  comparison  does  not  account  for  degradation  in  battery 
performance  due  to  thermal  cycling,  temperature  extremes,  or 
self-discharge  nor  does  it  consider  inefficiencies  in  power  manage¬ 
ment  circuitry  required  for  the  TPS.  The  TPS  compares  favorably 
with  batteries  at  10  years  in  terms  of  energy  density  and  generally 
exceed  batteries  in  terms  of  specific  energy.  An  alternative  com¬ 
parison  is  made  between  the  TPS  and  another  subterranean  power 
source  [18,20].  This  comparison  device  uses  Bi2Te3  thermoelectric 
materials,  weighs  2.0  kg,  and  is  cylindrical  in  shape  having  a  diam¬ 
eter  of  9.6  cm,  length  of  25  cm,  and  volume  of  1.8  L.  The  cross  sec¬ 
tional  area  of  this  device  is  half  that  of  the  TPS  and  the  length  is 
approximately  15  times  greater.  The  power  output  is  given  as 
1.2  mW  and  includes  power  management  circuitry.  Although  the 
specific  burial  conditions  (depth  and  soil  type)  are  not  specified, 
it  appears  that  our  baseline  TPS  generates  a  similar  average  power 
output  (1.1  mW)  with  a  significantly  lower  mass  and  volume 
(0.24  kg  and  0.25  L  compared  to  2.0  kg  and  1.8  L).  Table  4  compares 
the  energy  density  and  specific  energy  of  the  TPS  with  ambient  en¬ 
ergy  thermoelectric  harvesters  found  in  the  literature.  Values  were 
calculated  to  the  best  of  our  ability  from  the  data  reported  in  the 
literature.  Performance  of  the  TPS  exceeds  that  of  the  comparison 
devices  by  orders  of  magnitude  in  some  cases.  The  high  energy 
and  power  densities  are  primarily  due  to  the  thermopiles  being 
optimized  for  small  AT  and  use  of  aerogel  insulation  to  minimize 
parasitic  thermal  losses. 

8.  Conclusions 

Milliwatts  of  continuous  power  at  battery-like  voltages  can  be 
harvested  from  diurnal  variations  in  heat  flow  through  the  upper 
soil  layer.  This  is  possible  in  a  flat  form  factor  that  does  not  rely 
on  exchanging  heat  with  the  constant  temperature  soil  depth. 
Numerical  simulations  have  shown  that  performance  is  sensitive 
to  thermal  history,  environmental  conditions,  and  thermal  proper¬ 
ties  of  the  covering  and  underlying  soil.  Ten  years  of  continuous 
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operation  at  1.1  mW  would  yield  an  energy  density  and  specific 
energy  of  1384  W  h/L  and  1430  W  h/kg  respectively,  which  is  com¬ 
petitive  with  chemical  batteries  and  is  orders  of  magnitude  greater 
than  published  subterranean  harvesters.  This  type  of  energy 
harvester  may  provide  a  power  source  alternative  for  long-term, 
low  power,  applications  where  the  use  of  primary  batteries  or  solar 
cells  is  not  feasible. 
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